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Chapter tion for wrongs inflicted on the subjects of a foreign
__1   power, for instance by illegal deportation from the
Union, or for riots against Japanese or Chinese such as
those of 1907 in Vancouver. The responsibility would
rest with the Dominion direct, a fact which is brought
into clear relief by the form of dealing directly with all
international issues by the Irish Free State. There is
no doubt whatever that, if such a dispute should fall
within the character of those justiciable under the
Statute of the Permanent Court, the case would be
dealt with by that Court as between the Dominion and
the foreign state. Similarly the League Council or
Assembly in the exercise of its conciliatory functions
would deal with a dispute between a Dominion and
foreign state without involving any British responsi-
bility.
It must, however, be recognised that, though this
principle should be carried to its full logical conclusion
if theory were strictly followed, even here the unity of
the Empire in the view of foreign powers obtrudes
itself. On the theory of complete distinction, it would
follow that, if a part of the Empire were at variance
with a foreign state and the Council dealt with the
issue under Article 15 of the Covenant, any part of the
Empire other than that engaged in the dispute, which
was a member of the Council, would be entitled to vote
in arriving at the recommendation of the Council. Such
a recommendation if unanimous binds the members of
the League not to go to war with any party to the
dispute which obeys the recommendation. But as early
as 1920, Mr. Eowell1 for Canada, in agreement with
Viscount Grey's view, expressly admitted that in such
1 Keith, War Government of the British Dominions, p. 161.